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Uhe  %se  of  Snglish  in  Schools  foi  the  ^eaf 

By  Frank  M.  Driggs,  Superintendent  of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf. 


That  English  is  the  most  important  sub- 
ject of  the  curriculum,  all  will  agree.  That 
the  study  of  English  by  the  Deaf  presents 
most  serious  difficulties,  none  will  deny. 
That  most  of  our  pupils  do  not  know  Eng- 
lish and  do  not  understand  how  to  use  it 
well,  is  common  knowledge.  To  give  our 
bovs  and  girls  the  key  which  unlocks  the 
door  of  language  may  seem  easy,  but  to 
give  them  a  working,  usable  vocabulary,  a 
language  house  in  apple-pie  order,  is  a  most 
vexing  problem. 

English  should  be  the  foundation,  the 
cornerstone,  the  "open-sesame,"  of  all 
studies.  Poorly  taught  and  little  under- 
stood, it  becomes  a  most  annoying  handicap 
and  makes  progress  throughout  the  course 
slow  and  unsatisfactory.  Understood  and 
well  used,  it  opens  the  gates  to  knowledges 
makes  study  "good  fun."  and  brings  real 
advancement  and  happiness.  "Or  language 
will  be  most  effectively  taught  only  as  it  is 
taught  from  the  living  viewpoint — taught, 
not  for  the  sake  of  itself,  but  rather  for  the 
sake  of  service,  and  taught  by  truly  dem- 
ocratic methods." 

My  purpose  in  this  brief  paper  is  not  to 
present  a  plan  for  the  study  of  English, 
neither  shall  I  submit  a  recipe  designed  to 
cure  all  the  ills  found  in  the  use  of  English 
in  our  schools  for  the  Deaf.  My  only  hope 
is  to  mention  a  few  faults,  or  handicaps, 
and  to  suggest  some  remedies.  The  most 
serious  fault  in  the  use  of  English  in  our 
school  for  the  deaf  is  the  non-use  of  English 
as  a  means  of  communication.  Too  many 
of  us  resort  to  the  sign  of  language,  the 
easy  method  rather  than  use  spoken,  written, 
or  spelled  English.  If  our  children  are  ever 
to  learn  to  walk,  they  must  walk,  and  walk, 
and  walk.  If  they  are  ever  to  learn,  they 
must  speak,  and  speak,  and  speak.  If  they 
are  ever  to  learn  how  to  use  good  English, 
they  must  use,  and  use,  and  use  good  Eng- 
lish. They  must  be  surrounded  by  and 
breathe  an  English  atmosphere — first,  hist, 
and  always.  Signs  surely  "befog"  the  Eng- 
lish atmosphere  and  are  not  conducive  to 
constant  use  of  our  mother  tongue.  The 
second  fault  is  that  there  is  too  mi'ch 
canned,  or  preserved,  rather  than  live,  grow- 
ing, pulsating  language  tnat  has  been  put 


up  in  books  by  some  one  else  rather  than 
that  picked  eaten  and  digested  by  the  child- 
ren themselves — their  own  living  language. 
The  greatest  need  of  all  our  children  in 
learning  how  to  use  English  is  to  use  Eng- 
lish that  deals  with  child  life,  that  is 
humanized  and  vitalized.  Do  not  all  of  us 
find  more  genuine  pleasure  and  profit  in 
stories  full  of  life,  with  the  personal  or  hu- 
man side  well  emphasized,  than  we  do  when 
those  elements  are  withheld?  The  public 
speaker  who  holds  your  attention  best 
catches  and  entrances  you  with  a  live  an- 
ecdote or  illustration.  The  third  fault  is 
that  we  imitate  more  than  we  create.  We 
copy  more  than  we  invent.  We  use  mat- 
erials already  prepared  for  us  instead  of 
producing  the  stuff  we  need  to  use.  It  may 
seem  an  easier  way,  but  the  results  are  less 
satisfying  in  the  end.  "There  is  no 
royal  road"  to  the  use  of  English.  For  the 
love  of  your  pupils,  for  the  joy  of  accom- 
plishment, give,  freely,  the  opportunity  to 
create.  It  may  require  greater  effort  but 
effort  educates  those  who  put  forth  the 
energy  to  create.  "Too  many  teachers,  in 
dealing  with  this  central  subject  in  the 
curriculum,  still  persist  in  entering  the 
f  iture  with  their  faces  toward  the  past. 
They  teach  our  language  as  something 
iixed,  static.  They  spend  practically  all  of 
their  time  in  informing  pupils  about  lang- 
uage, and  in  having  them  imitate  classic 
models  in  composition,  instead  of  training 
them  effectively  to  express  themselves  in 
the  language  of  the  living  present.  Lang- 
uage is  not  something  static;  it  is  dynamic. 
It  lives  and  grows.  It  is  ever  changing 
thoughts  and  feeling  of  the  people  who 
create  it.  It  breathes  their  spirit;  it  is  the 
chief  medium  through  which  their  individ- 
ual and  social  action  is  directed.  .  .  To 
teach  a  language  successfully  means  far 
more  than  to  drill  pupils  on  symbols  and 
tact  of  speech.  It  means  rather  to  train 
them  in  a  discriminating  use  of  their  com- 
mon tongue,  to  help  them  find  therein  the 
clean,  live,  usable  words,  and  to  shape  out 
of  these  words  clear,  convincing  sentences 
to  convey  to  others  their  own  thoughts  and 
feelings."  "The  fourth  fault  is  suppression 
rather  than  expression.    There  can  be  no 
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education  without  expression.  The  school 
too  often  is  made  an  institution  of  repres- 
sion and  suppression  rather  than  of  ex- 
pression. The  schoolmasters,  with  the  best 
of  intention,  tries  to  train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go  by  the  use  of  autocratic 
methods.  The  result  is  that  spontaneity, 
initiative,  and  originality,  the  most  desir- 
able of  qualities  to  be  cultivated  in  the 
human  being,  are  choked  and  thwarted. 
The  pupil's  natural  growth  is  prevented 
rather  than  promoted.  Some  one  has  said 
that  a  child's  conception  of  the  world  out- 
side is  that  it  is  a  great  spider  web  of  sick 
adult  nerves,  touching  the  threads  of  which 
brings  forth  such  commands  as  "Stop!  Sit 
still!  Be  quiet!  Don't  do  that!  Shut  up! 
Go  to  sleep!" 

"If  pemitted  to  grow  and  develop,  child- 
ren bubbles  over,  ask  innumberable  ques- 
tions in  the  quest  for  information,  tell  of 
their  little  childish  experiences,  and  ex- 
press what  is  pent  up  in  their  hearts  to  say. 
If  suppressed,  they  hesitate,  stumble,  close 
up,  and  become  hard,  inattentive,  inactive, 
dead." 

"This  brings  to  mind  a  story  I  once  heard 
a  prominent  educator  tell:  A  number  oi 
boys  were  tramping  through  the  woods 
when  they  spied  a  terrapin,  or  land  turtle. 
Thinking  to  have  some  fun  with  the  plod- 
dling  ceature,  they  poked  at  it  with  a  stick. 
Immediately  the  terrapin  pulled  head,  tail, 
and  legs  under  its  shell.  Desiring  to  see 
these  wiggly  parts  and  anxious  to  see  the 
terrapin  move  along,  the  boys  struck  the 
poor  creature  on  the  back,  threw  stones  at 
it,  and  kicked  it.  It  did  not  move.  Final- 
ly, as  they  were  about  to  build  a  fire  and 
heap  hot  coals  upon  its  back,  an  elderly  man 
approached.  He  was  told  of  their  plan  to 
make  Mr.  Terrapin  move,  and  suggested 
that  they  step  aside  and  use  a  jew's  harp. 
'Music  hath  charms  to  accomplish  your 
desires,'  said  he.  The  suggestion  met  with 
favor.  Then  when  all  was  still,  the  terra- 
pin moved  on  its  way  to  the  strains  of 
Music."  We  need  music  in  our  lives  al- 
most as  much  as  we  need  our  daily  bread. 
Our  pupils  crave  the  chance  to  express 
themselves.  They  want  to  walk.  They 
desire  to  talk.  They  love  to  play.  They 
wish  to  live  and  grow  and  develop.  Give 
them,  I  beg  of  you,  every  opportunity  to 
come  out  of  their  shells. 

"To  create  conditions  wherein  the  pupil 
feels  impelled — not  compelled — to  expess 
himself,  is  the  essential  first  step  toward 
success  in  language  teaching.  Two  things 
are  neccessary  to  get  spontaneous  self- 
expression: 

1.  A  subject  that  connects  vitally  with 
the  life  of  the  learner.  Natural  stimulus 
through  question  and  suggestion.  Some- 
times mere  mention  of  the  subject  is  suf- 
ficent  to  start  the  pupils  talking.  The  work 
of  the  teacher  then  is  simply  that  of  direct- 
ing expression  along  desired  lines. 

At  other  times  this  lead  is  not  enough; 
pupils  must  be  given  suggestions  and  helps 
to  be  induced  to  express  themselves  freely. 
"Five  general  ways  offer  themselves  as 
aids  to  the  teacher: 

1.  Personal  experiences;  2  Suggestive 
questions  and  topics;  3.  Literature  close 
to  child  life;  4.  Pictures  and  objects; 
5.    Field  trips  and  other  activities."  ' 


Of  these  five  ways  personal  experiences 
are  generally  most  effective.  The  great 
out-of-doors  should  not  be  forgotten.  The 
home,  the  farm,  the  store,  the  factory,  and 
the  shop  are  of  unusual  interest.  The 
school  itself  teems  with  many  lessons  well 
worth  tme  and  attention. 

The  fifth  fault  is  our  insistent  demand  for 
similarity  rather  than  individuality.  One 
of  the  saddest  errors  in  education  is  that  we 
plan,  build,  and  equip  our  schools  and  lay 
our  courses  of  study  in  the  hope  that  John- 
ny Jones  and  Harry  Smith  and  Bessie 
Brown  shall  enter  on  the  same  day,  sit  in 
the  same-sized  seats,  pursue  the  same 
course  of  study,  and  finally  emerge  com- 
mencement day,  all  of  them,  the  perfect 
graduates  we  thought  they  would  be.  Too 
many  lessons  are  given  with  the  hope  that 
all  these  children  will  prepare  them  equally 
well,  have  the  same  understanding  of  all 
problems,  or  answer  every  question  in  the 
exact  language  of  the  author,  parrot-like, 
book-like,  all  alike.  How  much  more  sensi- 
ble it  would  be  to  develop  individuality, 
initative,  and  competition;  to  let  each  pupil 
present  his  views  of  the  lesson  or  give  his 
own  version. 

The  sixth  fault  is  that  there  is  given  al- 
together too  much  help  by  the  teacher 
The  pupil  is  too  often  assisted  when  he 
should  be  allowed  to  help  himself.  It  is 
inspiration,  guidance,  advice,  and  leader- 
ship that  pupils  needs,  not  assistance. 

The  seventh  fault  is  the  lack  of  co-oper- 
ation in  the  teaching  and  use  of  English,  by 
all  the  teachers  of  all  schools.  If  English 
is  the  important  element  of  success  in  the 
curriculum  that  we  think  it  is,  then  it  should 
be  so  regarded  by  every  teacher  in  the 
school  and  in  the  shop,  by  every  matron, 
every  supervisor  everywhere  and  at  all 
times. 

The  use  of  good  English  as  the  means  of 
communcation,  in  school  and  out  of  school, 
should  be  expected,  even  demanded,  of  every 
body. 

"Teachers  do  not  seem  to  feel  keenly  this 
truth.  They  try  to  impress  facts  upon  the 
child's  mind  instead  of  giving  him  a  chance 
to  impress  the  facts  upon  himself  by  expres- 
ing  them  in  plain  language.  This  is  true, 
not  only  in  science,  but  also  in  arithmetic,  in 
geography,  in  history,  and  in  all  the  other 
subject  of  the  curriculum.  By  their  actions, 
if  not  by  their  words,  many  teachers  are 
constantly  saying:  That  pupils'  language  is 
no  concern  of  mine.  That  work  belongs  to 
the  teacher  of  language.  The  idea  is  a 
faulty,  false  one.  Language  is  the  common 
currency  of  thought.  Without  its  help  the 
mental  business  of  the  recitation  could  not 
be-,  transacted.  That  teacher  is  poor,  in- 
deed, who  does  not  possess  enough  of  this 
common  medium  of  exchange  between  mind 
and  mind  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  class 
with  facility.  The  pupil,  too,  is  rdbbed  of 
the  riches  the .  recitation  can  bring  unless 
he  is  given  opportunity  to  clarify  "his 
thoughts  by  expressing  them  clearly." 

Failure  to  apply  this  truth  in  all  classes 
accounts  largely  for  both  the  careless 
speech  and  the  careless  thought  habits  too 
prevalent  in  our  schools.    Permitting  pupils 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Reported  by  George  Drinville 

Leylan  Wood,  Adolph  Renner,  Arthur 
Thomas,  Emil  Bennett,  Maurice  Schoenberg, 
Loraine  Baker  and  William  Gilliam,  were 
sick  with  measles,  but  they  are  well  again 
now  and  are  back  in  school. 

Lewis  Howard  is  the  only  little  boy  who 
has  escaped  the  measles. 

Harry  Schoenberg  is  enjoying  his  work 
at  present,  which  is  helping  to  cover  the  ice 
in  the  ice  house  with  saw  dust. 

John  Nagel  and  Walter  Herbold  like  to 
play  together. 

Delos  Vandecar  was  very  much  surprised 
to  hear  that  his  sister,  Rosa,  was  married 
recently. 

Billy  and  Oliver  Burns  are  still  waiting 
tor  their  mother  to  pay  them  a  visit. 

Floyd  Post  is  getting  tall  very  fast. 

Rudolph  Pospisil  looks  very  much  better 
naw  than  he  did  when  he  first  came  here. 

Robert  Remington  is  enjoying  the  skating 
every  day. 

Robert  Baumgartner  is  very  anxious  for 
spring  to  come  so  that  he  can  go  out-of-doors 
to  play  as  much  as  he  wants  to. 

Clarence  Wilson  is  very  much  pleased 
with  a  new  pencil  which  was  sent  to  him 
by  his  mother. 

Edwin  Seller  will  be  very  much  disap- 
pointed when  the  basket  ball  season  is  over. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Reported  by  Evelyn  NIckerson 

Edna  Kupfer  has  been  in  the  hospital  for 
some  time  with  the  measles.  It  seems  as  if 
she  will  never  recover. 

Ida  Biavaschi  is  learning  how  to  spell  the 
names  of  the  different  kinds  of  products. 

Myrtle  Molyneaux  entered  school  not  long 
ago.  She  is  eight  years  old  and  has  never 
been  in  school  before. 

Nettie  Farthing  found  her  doll  clothes  all 
gone  when  she  came  back  from  the  hospital, 
but  it  did  not  take  her  long  to  get  them  all 
back  on  her  doll  again. 

Adele  and  Helen  Chinadle  received  beau- 
tiful crocheted  tanrs  from  home.:  They  ap- 
preciated them  very  much. 

Velma  Goldizisn's  mother  remembered  her 
with  some  beautiful  flowers  while  she  was 
in  the  hospital  with  the  measles. 

Lillian  Pouliott  wishes  to  thank  her  folks 
for  a  box  of  delicious  "eats"  which  she  re- 
ceived recently. 

Ruby  Nadir  is  as  proud  as  a  peacock  to 
think  that  the  measles  passed  her  by. 

Isabella  Phelps  was  surprised  the  other 
day  when  her  teacher  handed  her  a  picture 
of  her  soldier  brother  which  her  teacher 
had  received  in  a  letter  from  her  mother. 

Margaret  Barrick  had  a  birthday  the  30th 
of  last  month.  She  received  a  box  from 
home  but  has  not  yet  been  able  to  eat  the 
contents,  as  she  still  has  the  measles. 

Stephania   Telarski   is   also   visiting  the 


nurse  because  of  the  measles.  We  hope 
that  she  will  soon  be  with  us  again. 

Roberta  Traska  and  Mary  Main  each  re- 
cently received  a  nice  pair  of  black  shoes 
from  home. 

Lily  Aho  is  spending  most  of  her  spare 
time  on  the  ice  where  she  is  learning  to 
skate. 

Helen  Johnson  received  a  letter  from  her 
folks  saying  that  her  sister  now  lives  in 
Helena.  Helen  hopes  to  be  able  to  stop  off 
in  Helena  and  visit  her  sister  on  the  way 
home  next  June. 

Faye  Redmond's  mother  sent  her  some 
spending  money  a  short  time  ago  and  Faye 
has  already  spent  it  all.  She  hopes  that  her 
mother  will  send  her  some  more. 

Nola  Whinnery  is  very  proud  of  her  new 
slippers  and  dress. 

Helen  Park  is  looking  forward  to^naking 
a  visit  home. on  her  birthday,  _^he, Jives  in 
Missoula  and  we  hope  that  she  can  go  and 
that  she  will  have  a  good  time.     '  - 

Bessie  McPherson  is  an  expert  in  gym! 
work.  She  can  perfonn  almost  any  task 
that  is  given  her.  We  all  wish  that  we 
could  do  as  well.  -  - 

May  Yaeger  is  learning  to  skate  backward 
now  and  gets  many  a  bump.  " 

Mary  Sayers  gave  the  older  girls  a  birth- 
day party  on  January  30.  We  all  had  a  fine 
time  and  wish  to  thank  her  for  her  kindness. 

Thelma  BlaTjkmaTt  and"  Edith  Wilhelm 
have  not  been  skating  with  the  other  girls 
this  year.  What  is  the  matter,  girls?  Don't 
you  like  to  skate  any  more? 

Evelyn  Nickerson  is  glad  that  this  is  her- 
last  time  to  write  locals.  A  new  local  edi- 
tor will  be  elected  next  Saturday  night.  " 

Elsie  Davis  looks  quite  a  grown  up  wo- 
man, the  way  she  fixes  her  hair  lately. 

Lily  Mattson  and  one  of  the  blind  girls 
had  oa  "head  on"  collision  the  other  day,  and 
Lily  thought  that  the  blind  girl's  head  was 
as  hard  as  wood.  Wonder  what  the  other 
girl  thought?  r 

Maxine  Bragg  was  fifteen  years  old  last 
month.  She  had  a -fine  party  in  her  class 
and  a  fine  time. 

Irene  Breeding  is  working  hard  in  school 
this  year  and  improving  rapidly. 

Mona  Frazier  is  spending  a  few  days  at 
home. 

Mary  Bubnash  is  doing  much  better  in  her 
gym.  work. 


BIRTHDAY  PARTY 

My  birthday  was  on  Jan.  26.  My  mother 
sent  me  a  beautiful  white  cake  with  white 
icing.  It  had  my  name  with  pink  icing  on 
it.  My  teacher  brought  cocoa,  sugar,  marsh- 
mallows  and  oranges.  And  we  had  a  nice 
party. 

I  fixed  the  oranges,  Billy  and  I  made  the 
cocoa  and  tlie  boys  served  everything. 
They  all  wished  me  many  happy  returns  of 
the  day. 

This  is  the  fourth  birthday  party  in  my 
class.    William  Yaeger's  comes  next. 

—Maxine  Bragg. 


You  may  lack  opporunities  for  being  a 
hero,  but  there  is  always  a  chance  to  be  a 
good  worker,  which  is  more  important  In 
the  affairs  of  this  world  of  ours.— Selected. 
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The  run  of  measles  seems  to  be  about 
over.  We  have  had  twenty-one  cases  and 
only  one  is  left  and  he  will  be  out  this  week. 
So  if  nothing  more  shows  up,  we  will  have 
a  clean  bill  of  health  in  a  day  or  two.  Every 
one  of  our  patients  so  far  have  come  out 
without  any  serious  effects — in  fact  most  of 
them  look  better  than  before  they  were 
taken  sick. 

 o  

The  big  girls  have  been  practicing  long 
distance  running  for  about  two  months. 
Every  two  weeks  we  have  a  tryout,  we 
started  at  five  minutes  and  only  two  girls 
could  run  that  long.  They  practiced  often 
and  when  we  ran  for  six  minutes  more  could 
do  it.  Every  two  weeks  we  ran  for  one  min- 
ute more,  and  on  Feb.  11,  the  following  ran 
for  ten  minutes  without  stopping,  Irene 
Breeding,  Thelma  Blackman,  May  Yaeger, 
Bessie  McPherson,  Evelyn  Nickerson  and 
Mary  Sayers. — Miss  Sturdevant. 

 o  

You  may  never  get  all  you  want  in  the 
world,  so  smile  and  appreciate  what  you 
have. — Selected. 


An  employee  is  on  the  way  to  success 
when  he  realizes  that  his  employer  could 
get  along  without  him. — Selected 

 o  — 

P.  H.  BROWN   LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

The  F.  H.  Brown  Literary  Society  held  its 
regular  meeting  on  Saturday  evening  Jan- 
uary 8th,  with  all  members  present  e  -cept 
Elsie  Davis  who  had  not  yet  returned  from 
home. 

The  roll  call  was  responded  to  by  repeat- 
ing the  names  of  Congressmen.  The  min- 
utes of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
approved.  The  following  program  was 
given: 

Story,  "The  King  of  the  Golden  River"  

 Lily  Mattson 

Jokes,  Archie  Randies 

Declamation,  "The  New  Year"   

 -  May  Yaeger 

Dialogue,  "My  New  Scholars"  


 Mary  Sayer  and  Marv  Main 

Miss  Lillard,  who  was  on  duty,  actsrl  as 
our  critic  and  said  that  our  program  was 
good,  but  that  Lily  Mattson  did  the  best  of 
all. 

Before  we  adjourned.  May  Yaeger  led  us 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

—Edith  Wilhelm,  Sec'y. 


The  P.  H.  Brown  Liter.' ry  Society  held  its 
regalar  meeting  on  Saturday  evening  Jan- 
uary 22nd.  wi'h  all  members  present.  The 
roll  call  was  respcniel  Dy  rape'-tin?  Vie 
names-  of  Representatives  The  minates  of 
the  previ-us  meeting  were  reid  and  approv- 
ed. Then  W3  pr~c2eded  with  our  program 
which  was  as  follows: 

Story,  "BeehiV3s"   Helen  Park 

Jokes  ;  Bess'e  P'Ic'^''''er'on 

Decl'  maticn,  "Mipah"    Mary  B 'bnasli 

"uessing  'James  ..c...'.  Lilv  M-ittson 

Charades   Evelyn  Nickerson 

Dialogue,  "Sp:ce  of  Life"  

 George  Dr'nvIUe  and  Archie  P.andles 

Miss  Lillard,  who  was  on  duty,  acted  as 
our  critic.  She  said  that  two  members  did 
not  prepare  their  psr's  very  well  and  that 
thev  should  study  harder  ne-^t  time.  She 
said  that  the  other  did  very  well. 

Before  we  -adjourned,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers told  stories  and  Archie  Randies  led  us 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer. — Edith  Wilhelm,  Sec'y. 

 o  

THE  SKILL  OF  THE  DEAF 
By  J.  H.  Spencer  in  the  Rotarian. 


in  every  community  of  any  size  in  the 
world  there  is  certain  to  be  found  a  number 
of  deaf  people  and  their  good  qualities 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  ot 
people  in  general  and  to  the  business  world 
in  particular.  They  are  industrious  and 
self-supporting  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
they  have  all  the  natural  longing  for  rec- 
ognition and  advancement  that  hearing 
folks  possess. 

Among  them  are  skilled  workmen  in  all 
the  trades,  successful  farmers,  insurance 
men,  editors,  educators,  etc.,  whil«  some 
even  excel  in  poetry,  sculpture,  and  kind- 
red arts.  Deaf  women  are  excellent  home 
makers,  as  they  specialize  in  the  domestic 
sciences  while  at  school. 

I  should  like  to  see  Rotarian  business  men 
give  the  deaf  men  a  chance  in  factory  or 
business.  He  will  learn  rapidly,  and  soon 
will  be  known  for  his  Industry,  good  work, 
and  excellent  habits  The  way  to  help  him 
is  to  t3ke  a  personal  interest  in  him  and 
see  that  he  receives  a  square  deal  and  living 
wages  along  with  other  employes  Fe  asks 
only  a  f^ir  field  and  no  favrs.  vet  Tpprcl- 
ates  kindly  and  j 'st  trsa  ment  more  than 
any  hearing  m-^n  can  p-s^'bi  '  do  per'  aps  be- 
c?i  'se  he  r-C3:v3S  it  so  seldom. 

Per'-^aps  nothing  hurts  the  suscn'-iMli  ies 
of  the  de'-f  w"rkfr  so  m "c'''  "s  to  h  ve  an 
employer  assume  t'iat  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  a-iva^ce  in  Vie  b-«i-i^gg  '>r  fT^t^ry, 
owing  to  h's  de^fn^ss.  Self  reliant  anlksen 
of  intellect,  the  depf  m^n  kno^-s  that  if 
"^iven  a  c'^anca  will  make  good  in  posi- 
tions of  rssp-rns-'b-lity  and  trust. 

In  dealing  with  the  de-f  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  t':e  emrl.-er  tc,  give  his  instrac- 
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tions  in  writings  This  is  a  little  trouble,  of 
course,  but  even  the  hearing  worker  often 
will  carry  out  written  instructions  more 
intelligently  than  when  they  are  given 
verbally.  Where  the  deaf  are  employed  in 
considerable  numbers  among  hearing  work- 
men or  clerk,  a  hearing  interpreter  should 
be  provided. 

If  the  deaf  man  talks  on  his  finders,  as 
he  '-rrbably  will  do  if  other  deaf  people 
are  around,  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  rem8mb?r  that  the  hearing  folks  would 
be  doing  tlie  same  thing  if  Nature  had  de- 
prived us  of  tTie  blessing  of  hearing. 

When  the  normal  deaf  man  or  woman  is 
a  fail  re  -and  failures  among  them  are 
s  -rprisingly  scare — it  is  generally  due  to 
ne^'ect  in  c'  ildhcod  days,  especially  neg- 
lect npon  the  p"rt  of  parents  to  send  the 
child  to  sc'^ool  Only  receri'^ly  a  compul- 
g-r-'-  ed-cu?tio'ial  law  applying  to  the  deaf 
-^•"^1.  blind  w"s  passed  in  Iowa  nartlv  t'-'rough 
t':e  eft'-r''^  rf  Rot'rfans.  and  it  is  being  en- 
forced with  excellent  results. 

In  every  state  fhere  is  at  least  one  school 
for  the  deaf  and  in  some  several.  New 
York,  f-^r  instance  has  about  15.  Once  in 
school  the  deaf  cbild  is  quickly  taught  the 
three  R's  and  then  the  common  grammar 
school  branches,  while  a  few  go  to  High 
School  or  to  College — Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  D.  C,  receives  many  of  the 
graduates  from  the  numerous  State 
Schools. 

Most  of  the  schools  also  teach  the  trades. 
The  boys  learn  printing,  carpentry,  shoe- 
making,  painting,  etc.,  while  the  girls  attain 
proficiency  in  domestic  science.  In  late 
years  a  great  effort  has  been  made  to  teach 
speech  and  lip  reading  to  the  deaf.  Some 
schools  teach  this  method  exclusively;  but 
in  most  of  them  finger  spelling  and  the  sign 
language  are  wisely  retained.  Most  of  the 
adult  deaf  believe  that  finger  spelling  and 
the  sign  language  constitute  the"natural 
language  of  the  deaf."  Nevertheless,  good 
progress  can  be  made  in  teaching  many  of 
them  speech,  especially  those  that  possess 
some  hearing,  and  nearly  all  can  learn  Up- 
reading. 

In  one  of  the  industrial  centers  of  Ohio  a 
remarkable  colony  of  silent  workers  is  now 
attracting  much  attention.  One  of  the  big 
rubber  companies  has  already  some  thing 
Uke  fioo  deaf  people  on  its  pay  roll,  and  so 
effective  have  they  proved  that  for  several 
years  the  company  has  been  advertising  for 
more  workers  of  the  same  kind. 

^^  e-am'nation  of  the  capabilities  of  these 
wrri'"ers  b''^  all  t^^e  ordinary  tests  e-'cent 
ring  a-^rl  sp^pch  would  astonish  the  intel- 
ligent emnlover  of  labor.  Physically  and 
-^r-'aii  -  they  avrage  higher  than  any 
'"f/'in'-fv  ermin  rf  he^rin?  workers  in  the 
same  iine,'3nd  th's  prcbably  is  because  they 
Te  bettpr  eri^^cated  Ag  a  class  thev  lead 
^lo---  i--vc<j  frrm  chilihood  and  make  an 
prr-r'^'-  effort  to  overcome  their  natural 
handicap. 

""-"'r  m'nts^  pr'-c^S'="'s  ".re  "^ot  'diminished 
H-r  t'-o  m^r^  fact  t.^at  t-~ey  ''o  not  possess 
vp-^i^T  s'^'^'^ch.    On    the  contrary, 

-ipr-f-rpa  '-ftei  sppms  to  be  a  stim- 
^'lation  to  active    me^^t'-iitv  as    s'^'^wn  bv 
--'ooi  -T--^f-o^5  qr>^  !i>\-n{tv  to  thf">k  and 
y.    Perhaps  Nature  ig  ashamed  of 


the  mean  trick  she  has  played  on  the  deaf 
and  seeks  to  undo  the  wrong. 

In  the  Ohio  Colony  the  deaf  have  their 
own  club  house,  church  services,  socials 
gatherings,  and  even  their  own  band,  for 
they  can  "feel"  music  if  they  can  not  hear  it, 
They  excel  in  athletics,  and  the  colony  has 
had  a  football  team  noted  for  a  long  string 
of  victories  over  strong  hearing  teams. 
Many  of  the  members  of  the  colony  are 
buying  their  own  homes  and  in  every  way 
setting  an  example  to  tkeir  hearing 
co-workers  worthy  of  emulation.  Many  are 
also  stockholders  in  the  corporation  for 
which  they  work. 

One  thing  a  deaf  man  will  not  accept  is 
charity.  A  deaf  beggar  is  unknown,  and  if 
anv  one  s'^licits  on  the  e'^cuse  of  being  deaf 
it  is  plmrst  a  sure  sign  that  he  is  an  impost- 
or. The  deaf  as  a  class  are  happy.  They 
have  a  keeii  sense  of  humor  which  helps  to 
tide  them  over  the  rough  places  of  life, 
^levertbeless  they  can  be  materially  helped 
bv  the  kindly  interest  which  Rotarians 
habitually  show  for  people  unfortunately 
situated  as  themselves.  As  Rotarians  we 
may  serve.  I  sincerely  hope  we  may  serve 
these  worthy  people  whenever  and  wherever 
they  are  found. 


(Continued  from  Page  2.) 
to  use  lax  language  in  any  recitation  tends 
to  develop  lax  thinking. 

"Rightly  taught,  every  subject  makes  li» 
distinctive  contribution  indirectly  to  lang- 
uage training.  The  part  of  every  teacher  is 
to  make  sure  that  the  speech  side  of  the 
subject  is  not  forgotten.  On  the  English 
department  rests  the  responsibility  for  Xea,Cli- 
ing  the  essential  principles  of  language*  aiad 
giving  the  neccessary  practice  and  drills  to 
make  these  principles  sure ;  but  on  -  all 
teachers  rests  the  general  responsibility  for 
holding  the  pupils  to  clear  and  correct 
speech,  * 

"Such  teamwork  will  bring  the  results  we 
seek.  When  a  hunter  goes  after  rabTjlttf  or 
ducks,  he' takes  a  shotgun;  if  he  hunts  big 
game.he  carries  a  rifle.  There  ia  Just  asmueh 
lead  used  In  a  shotgun  as  in  a  rifle,  but  the 
lead  used  in  the  rifle  works  as  a  unit 
Language  training  in  our  schools  has  been 
too  much  of  the  shotgun  type.  The  school 
has  not  been  united  in  the  achievement  of 
this  common  purpose.  As  a  consequence 
much  of  the  cccellent  work  of  individual 
teachers  has  been  wasted.  .  The  call  of  the 
hour  is  for  cooperation,  for  unity  of  effort 
in  promoting  this  common  cause." 

That  there  are  other  faults  goes  without 
saying.  Seek  and  you  will  discover  them. 
Clarify  the  misty  atmosphere  and  sunshine 
will  light  the  pathway  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  English  and  its  use  In  our 
schools  for  the  deafc 

In  concl  usion  pemit  me  to  say  that  I 
have  quoted  generously  from  his  brother 
fr-m  whose  books  the  teachers  of  the  Utah 
School  are  daily  gleaning  inspiration  and 
val'T^ble  suggestion  Book  1.  of  his  "L<ve 
Language  Lessons"  Series  for  the  third 
and  fourth  grades,  contlns  mnv  wonderful 
language  games,  easily  adapted  for  our  deaf 
children.  These  books  may  be  secured 
from  the  Un-verslty  Publishing  Company. 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
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p    Blind  Department  0 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Pat  Callahan,  Reporter 

'Hugh  Shields  and  Bert  Goodwin  were 
eleven  years  old  this  month,  January  and 
they  gave  the  Departnient  a  "treat"  with 
some  of  the  money  they  received  for  their 
birthdays. 

On  January  27,  Andy  Mikkelson  of 
Alberton  entered  the  department.  He  had 
been  attending  the  public  schools  up  to  this 
time. 

Harold  Ferguson  was  surprised  with  a 
visit  from  his  two  brothers,  Elmer  ana 
Oscar.    They  came  over  January  22nd. 

On  January  16th,  Frank  Hef fern's  mother 
made  him  a  visit  between  trains. 

At  the  open  meeting  of  the  Society, 
Ernest  Watt  surprised  all  with  his  recitation 
— Thanatopsis. 

Jacob  Roberts  and  Chartte  Kauffman  were 
unfortunate  in  being  out  of  school  examin- 
ation week  but  they  took  the  examinations, 
later  on. 

Herman  Spoelder  was  called  home  Jan- 
uary 23,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  little 
brother.  We  of  the  Blind  Department 
extend  sympathy  to  Herman  and  his  family. 

Robert  Gohn  and  Pat  Callahan  have  been 
promoted  to  the  large  deaf  boys  "Gym." 
class.    They  enjoy  the  work  very  much. 

John  Selon  is  making  good  use  of  a  liner 
he  bought;  he  is  writing  all  his  friends 
pencil  letters. 

LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Louise  Neilson,  Reporter 

Pearl  and  Viva  Jones  are  very  anxious 
about  their  mother  Avho  has  been  sick  for 
quite  a  while. 

Audrey  Mitchell  received  a  nice  big  pack- 
age from  home.  Her  mother  sent  her  many 
good  things  and  Audrey  and  her  friends  has 
quite  a  treat. 

Sophia  Oppel  and  Louise  Neilsen  took  an 
examination  in  domestic  science.  It  was 
their  examination  and  they  wrote  it  on  the 
typewriter. 

Ethel  Keeland  is  working  hard  in  her 
music.  She  is  doing  well  in  piano  and  voice 
and  turned  in  a  very  nice  Braille  paper. 

Margaret  Dickerson  has  taken  several 
long  walks  with  the  department  and  is  able 
to  walk  much  better. 


MINUTES  FOR  W.  C.  BRYANT  SOCIETY. 

The.  society.,  held  its  regular  meeting  Dec- 
ember  31st.  and  all  members  responded  to 
roll  call  excep^t  Robert  Gohn  who  was  ab- 
sent. The  minutes  of  the.  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  stood  approved.  The  subject 
of  a  debate  was  brought  up  again  and  it 
was  decided  to  .postpone  it  until  after  the 
exam.inatiojis.  /rhe^  question  of  fines  was 
brought  up  but  was  settled  by  one  of  the 
]?y-Laws.  A  motion  was  made  and  carried 
that  the  minutes  of  the  .Literary  meetings 
be  read  on  Program  nights  and  the  business 
iiipptiiig  minutes  be  read  on  the.  business 
nights,  -    v.:  . 


As  there  was  no  further  business,  the 
society  adjourned  until  January  15th.  Miss 
Sorrells  was  the  teacher  on  duty. 

—Sophia  Oppel,  Sec'y 


The  society  held  an  open  meeting  Jan- 
uary 15th.  After  roll  call  the  following  pro- 
gram was  carried  out. 

Chorus — "New  Year's  Song"   

  Chucrhill-Grindell 

Junior   Chorus — ''January"  Conrad,e 

"Calendar  Song"   Conrade 

'The  Eskimo  Song"   Gaynor 

Vocal  Solo — "My  Dear  Jerushy"  Gaynor 

Ethel  Keeland 
Recitation — "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade" 

  Tennyson 

Hugh  Shields 

Piano — "Dorothy"   Smith 

Jacob  Roberts 
Vocal — "Hark!    What    mean    those  Holy 

Voices"   Fairbanks 

Audrey  Mitchell 

Piano— "Valse  Caprise.  Op.  7"...  Newland 

Patrick  Callahan 

Recitation — "Evolution"   Caruth 

Charles  Kauffman 

Piano — "Marche  Facile"..;.....   RummelJ 

Hugh  Shields 
Vocar  Solo — "That  First  Christmas  Moriv 

Ing"   .  .:     Wiison 

Jacob  Roberts  - 
Vocal    Solo — "Stilly    Night,      Starry  and 

Bright!"  ...;..Gruber 

John  Selon 

Vocal  Solo— "The  Star  of  the  East"  

  Cooper-Kennedy 

Rohert  Gohn 

Piano — "The  Little  Prince"  Krogman 

Margaret  Dickenson 
Vocal --"The  Three  Kings  of  Orient"............ 

  ■ ..  .   ,  ,  Hopkins 

Sophia  Oppel 

Vocal— "The  Christmas  Song"  .Wilson 

  Herman  Spoelder 

Piano— "La  Fountaine"  '.   Bohm 

Technic  Study  No.  3-Op.  15  

 ,   Brauer 

Frank  Heffern 
Vocal— "When  I  View  the.  Mother  Holding" 

  -  r   -Barnby 

Louise  Neilsen 

Quartet— Mixed   voices— "Nazareth",.  

    _  Gounod 

.  Soloist — Pat /Callahan  . 

.       Robert  Gohn,    Louise.  Neilsen 
and  Sophia  Oppel. 

Recitation — •"Thanatopsis"    Bryant 

Ernest  Watt  . 
Vocal  Duet— "Glad  Ang.e.1.  Voices,"... ........... ...... 

 Ashford 

Sophia  Oppel  and  Louise  Neilsen 

Piano— "Voices  of  Spring  Op.  32"  

 ,..   Binding 

Sophia  Oppel 
Senior  Chorus— "Hark  the  Herald  Angels 

Sing"   Mendelssohn 

"King  of  the  Ages"  ....Verdi 

.There  were  several  visjtors.  present  and 
two  responded  to  the  invitation  to  speak. 
Mr.  Menzemer  complimented  the  society  on 
the  program  given  and  Judge  Denny  gave 
them  words  of  encouragement. 

The  societv  adjourned  until  Feb.  5th.  Mr. 
Morris  was  the  teacher  on  duty. 

— Sophia  Oppel,  Sec'y. 
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Children  s  S^age 

BY  MISS  SADIE  LILLARD. 


George  Washington, 

If  1  think  of  you. 

1  think  great  thoughts 

And  loyal,  too. 

And  Lincoln  dear, 
If  1  think  of  you, 
1  think  brave  thoughts 
And  strong  and  true. 

If  1  think  good  thoughts. 
Good  things  111  do— ; 
That's  what  you  did, 
At  first,  did'nt  you? 

Selected. 


ABOUT  WASHINGTON 

George  Washington  was  born  in  Virginia 
many  years  ago.  His  birthday  is  February, 
22nd.  He  was  a  good  boy  and  loved  his 
parents.  He  was  a  brave  boy  and  was  not 
afraid  to  tell  the  truth.  He  said  "Only 
Cowards  tell  lies."  George  went  to  school 
and  had  a  good  education.  Once  he  wanted 
to  go  to  sea.  He  wanted  to  be  a  sailor  very 
much.  He  packed  all  of  his  things  and  was 
ready  to  go.  His  mother  did  not  want  him 
to  go.  Before  he  started  he  found  her  cry- 
ing. He  said,  "Mother,  if  you  do  not  want 
me  to  go.  I  will  stay  at  home.  So  he 
unpacked  his  things  and  did  not  go. 

George  Washington  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Who  is  the  president  no'^ 


SUPPOSE. 

Suppose,  my  little  lady, 

Your  doll  should  break  her  head; 

Could  you  make  it  whole  by  crying 

Till  your  eyes  and  nose  were  red  ?  ^ 

And  wouldn't  it  be  pleasanter 

To  treat  it  as  a  joke; 

And  say  you're  glad  'twas  Dolly's 

And  not  your  head  that  broke? 

Suppose  your  tack  my  little  man, 

Is  very  hard  to  get, 

Will  it  make  it  any  easier 

For  you  to  sit  and  feet? 

And  wouln't  be  wiser, 

Thou  waiting  like  a  dunce. 

To  go  to  work  in  earnest 

And  learn  the  thing  at  once? 

And  suppose  the  world  don't  please  yon, 

Nor  the  way  some  people  do, 

Do  you  think  the  whole  creation 

Will  be  altered  just  for  you? 

And  isn't  it,  my  boy  or  girl. 

The  wisest  bravest  plan 

What  ever  comes  or  doen't  come. 

To  do  the  best  can?  — Phoebe  Oar  v. 


ANNIE'S  VALENTINE. 

Annie  had  a  bad  cold.  She  could  not  go 
to  school.  Her  mother  felt  sorry  for  her. 
She  gave  Annie  some  red  paper.  Annie 
got  her  scissors  and  cut  out  some  thing  heart 
shaped  with  a  dart.  It  was  a  valentine  She 
wrote  a  verse  on  it.  She  put  it  into  an 
envelope  and  addressed  it  to  her  teacher. 
She  put  a  stamp  on  the  envelope.  Her 
mother  put  it  into  the  mail  box  for  her. 
Next  morning  the  post  man  carried  it  to 
her  teacher.  She  opened  the  envelope  and 
read  the  verse. 

"1  love  you. 
Dear  teacher  mine. 
Will  you  be 
My  Valentine?" 

She  was  pleased  and  thought  it  was  very 
nice  of  Annie  to  remember  her. 
Did  you  make  any  valentines? 
To  whom  did  you  send  them? 


-o- 


FILL  THE  BLANKS. 

 can  mew  and  scratch. 

 can  bark  and  bite. 

— —  can  moo  and  hook. 

  can  bleat  and  butt. 

— —  can  squeal  and  bite. 

—  can  sing  and  fly. 

  can  quack  and  swim. 

 can  nay  and  run. 

  can  squeak  and  gnaw. 

—  can  bray  and  kick. 
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THE  TRUTHFUL   LITTLE  PERSIAN. 
ADOPTED. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little 
Persian  boy  who  wanted  to  be  wise  and  good. 

He  asked  his  mother  to  let  him  go  to  a 
large  city  to  learn  many  things.  His  mother 
said,  "Yes,  my  son,  you  may  go."  But 
remember  never  to  tell  a  lie.  Here  are 
forty  pieces  of  silver  for  you.  Be  very  care- 
ful of  it,  for  I  have  no  more  to  give  you. 

The  boy  promised  to  be  careful  and  to 
always  tell  the  truth  and  then  he  started  off 
with  some  friends. 

After  this  party  had  traveled  several  days, 
they  were  suddenly  stopped  by  a  band  of 
sixty  robbers,  who  wanted  their  money. 

When  they  asked  the  boy  if  he  had  any 
money  he  said,  "Yes,  sir,  forty  pieces  of 
silver." 

"Where  is  it?"  they  asked. 

"It  is  sewed  in  the  lining  of  my  coat,"  he 
said. 

The  captain  of  the  robbers  said,  "Tear, 
open  his  coat  and  get  the  money." 

When  he  had  the  silver  in  his  hand  he  said, 
"Why  did  you  tell  us  about  this  silver?  It 
was  so  carefully  hidden  that  we  should 
never  have  found  it." 

"I  promised  my  mother  never  to  tell  a 
lie,"  said  the  boy. 

"Have  you  a  good  kind  mother,  my  boy?" 
"Oh.  yes,  sir!  She  gave  me  all  the  money 
she  had." 

"Well,  my  boy,  I  am  glad  you  have  kept 
your  word  to  your  mother  and  you  shall 
never  be  sorry  for  it.  .  Here  is  your  money 
I  do  not  want  it.  I  have  a  good  kind 
mother,  too,  but  I  was  a  bad  boy  and  ran 
away  from  home  many  years  ago.  I  know 
my  mother  would  be  glad  to  see  me.  I 
shall  never  be  a  robber  again,  but  shall  go 
home  and  try  to  be  honest  and  truthful  all 
the  rest  of  my  life." 

— Selected. 


WHEN  WASHrNGTON  SMILED. 

Fourth  of  July  orators  used  to  tell  a  story 
to  the  effect  that  so  grievous  was  the 
weight  of  the  public  cares  upon  George 
Washington  that  during  the  eight  years  of 
struggle  and  suspense  he  was  never  seen 
to  smile.  In  the  girlhood  of  Marian  Har- 
land,  as  she  herself  testifies  in  her  "Auto- 
obiography,"  this  story  was  current.  It  was 
soon  however,  to  be  contradicated,  and  that 
by  an  excellent  authority.  Major  James 
Morton,  who  had  served  under  LaFavette, 
and  who  had  also  been  on  General  Wash- 
ington's staff. 

"Not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  sir!" 

Then  said  Major  Morton  to  the  man  who 
repeated  the  story  to  him 

"I  was  with  him  at  Valley  Forge,  sir,  and 
nobody  there  tried  harder  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  the  men.  I  recollect  particularly 
one  bitter  cold  day,  when  a  dozen  or  so  of 
the  officers  were  amusing  themselves  and 
trying  to  get  warm  by  jumping  up  and  down, 
leaping  high  in  the  air,  and  trying  to  clap 
their  heels  together  twice  before  they  struck 
the  ground  in  coming  down. 

"General  Greene  was  sure  he  could  do  it, 
but  he  was  fleshy  and    never  light  on  his 


feet,  besides  being  naturally  sober.  He 
was  a  Quaker,  you  know,  and  was  turned 
out  of  meeting  for  joining  the  army.  Well, 
on  this  particular  day  he  took  his  turn  with 
the  others  in  jumping.  And  a  poor  hand 
was  he  at  it.  He  couldn't  clap  his  heels  to- 
gether once  on  the  way  down,  let  alone 
twice.  By  and  by  he  made  a  tremendous 
effort  and  pitched  over  head  down  and  heels 
up— flat  on  the  snow. 

"General  Washington  was  watching  from 
where  he  stood  in  his  tent  door,  and  how  the 
general  laughed!    He  fairly  held  his  sides! 

"Ah  Greene!"  he  called  out.  "You  were 
always  a  lubberly  fellow." 

"I  am  not  saying  he  was'nt  one  of  the 
gravest  men  I  ever  saw,  as  a  rule,  but  he 
often  smiled,  and  he  did  laugh  sometimes." 

— Selected 


OUR  FLAGS. 

First  flag — planted  at  Labrador,  1497. 
Second  flag— Pilgrims'  flag   (used  on  the 

Mayflower.) 
Third  flag — King's  colors. 
Fourth  flag — Colonies'  flag. 
Fifth  flag — Rebellions  Stripes,  1776. 
Sixth  flag — Betsy  Ross  Flag,  1777. 
Seventh  flag — Flag  of  1812-  Star  Spangled 

Banner. 

Eighth  flag — Union  Jack — Navy  flag. 
Ninth  flag— Old  Glory. 


Regu  I  ations  Concerning 
Admission 


The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and 
Backward  Children  is  open  to  all  children 
of  the  state,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 
who,  owing  to  some  physical  or  mental 
affliction,  are  unable  to  gain  an  education 
in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afficated  with 
an  offensive  or  contagious  disease,  or  who 
is  an  Invalid  so  confirmed  as  to  prevent 
study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum, 
nor  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot 
see  or  hear.  It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an 
orphans'  home  or  a  hospital.  It  is  conducted 
strictly  as  an  educational  institution  and  is 
a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of  the 
state  where  in  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of 
right  and  not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent 
upon  county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that 
effect  as  provided  by  the  law  (Section  1170) 
must  be  filed  with  the  President  before  the 
admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows: — In  all 
cases  whore  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said 
school  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation,  the  Judge  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  district  where  such 
person  resides  upon  application  of  any 
relative  or  friend  or  any  officer  of  the 
county  where  said  person  resides  shall,  if 
he  deem  the  person  a  proper  subject,  make 
an  order  to  that  effect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  the 
President  of  said  school,  who  shall  then 
provide  the  necessary  clothing  and  trans- 
portation at  the  expense  of  the  county,  and 
upon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter  annually  the  County 
Commissioners  shall  allow  and  pay  the 
same  out  of  the  county  treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each 
pupil,  regularly  admitted,  board,  lodging, 
laundry,  medical  attendance,  instruction 
and  school  supplies  but  can  not  pay  travel- 
ing expense  to  and  fi'om  the  school  or  for 
any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the 
second  Wednesday  in  September  and 
closes  the  second  Wednesday  in  June.  No 
extended  holiday  will  be  given  at  Christmas, 
and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  go  home 
unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission. 
Promptness  of  attendance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any 
time  to  discharge  a  pupil  from  the  institu- 
tion for  inability  to  receive  instruction,  from 
sickness  or  other  cause  or  for  continued 
misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil 
has  been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such 
pupil  cannot  change  to  another  trade  unless, 
In  the  judgement  of  the  Presidenc,  the 
change  would  be  tor  the  best  interests  of 
the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  shouid 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind." 

Address  all  communications  to 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  President, 

Boulder,  Montana. 


A  FIRST  CLAS 
LINE  OF 

FRUITS 


DRY  GOODS 

FOOTWEAR 


NOTIONS 

HAY 

GEAIN 

HARDWARE 

COAL 


REASONALE  PRICES 
COURTEOUS  ATTENTION 
PROMPT  SERVICE 

HATTUCK 

lERCIAL 
:OMPANY 


m 
a 


Bus  to  and  from  all 
Trains.  City  Transfer 
Line.  EJverythlng  First 
Class  in  the  Livery  Busi- 
ness. Passengers  and 
Freight  taken  to  sur- 
rounding   towns  and 

Camps. 
Horses    Boarded    by  the 
Week  and  Month  at 

Reasonable  Rates. 
AUTOMOBILE  aERVICE 


r 


TAKE  KO  CHANCE 


It's  adrisable  to  keep 
awaj  from  unreliable 
places  and  buy  only  where 
you  can  depend  on  what 
you  get,  at  reasonable 
prlcea.  No  cutting  tor 
cheapness.  Our  reput- 
ation must  be  maintained, 
so  we  always  supply  the 
best. 

■  EEP,      PORK,  VEAL 

MUTTON,  HAMS, 
BACON.  POULTRY, 
FRESH  FISH 


and 

PROPRIETORS. 


Staguire's 


CANDY 

STATIONERY 

CIQARS 

BOOKS 

POST  CARDS 

MAGAZINES 

JEWELRY 

NOTIONS 
■TC. 


Ao«nt  for 
Columbia  Qrafonola 


w 


W 


w 
w 
w 
w 


UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

MERCHANDISE 


New  and  Nifty  styles  In 
Ladles,  Misses  and  Gents 

Furnishings. 
Ladles,  Misses,  Men  and 

Boys  Hats  and  Caps. 
Shoes  and  Rubbers  of  all 
Kinds. 

Staple    and  Fancy 

Groceries. 
Aluminum,      China  and 
Tinware  Shelf  Hardware 
and  Cutlery. 

Silverware 
Our  stock  is  complete  at 

all  times. 

Fresh   Fruit  in  season. 
Come    and    examine  the 
Goods. 


.  STEELE  &  CO. 

^  PHONE  No.  16  BELL 


J.  A.  RiEDEL 


>j    Drugsrist   and  Optician 


Boulder,  Montana 


